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and have much the same organization and course of study
(see p. 127). Generally speaking, the grammar school is
located in a city and so is a day school, whereas the public
school has grown up in a smaller place and has dormitories,
but this is not always the case. As a matter of fact, while
the line of demarcation is sometimes hard to draw, a public
school may be said to have a wider repute and a more
aristocratic patronage than a grammar school, Even this
difference has largely been obliterated, as the term " public
school7' is now applied to all institutions demonstrating
eligibility to the Headmasters7 Conference, which is
determined according to definite qualifications as to the
size of a school's enrollment and the record of its graduates.
Besides the "nine great public schools77 recognized by the
former Clarendon Commission (see p. 127), at present
nearly two hundred others are included on the list.
The public schools in general admit boys at about thir-
teen years of age, and graduate them after five or six years,
and usually receive them from "preparatory schools/7
which they enter some five years earlier. Pupils may,
however, enter certain of these secondary schools directly
at eight, or after graduation from a private elementary
school at eleven. In the course of study, emphasis has
generally been laid on Latin and Greek, but the complete
monopoly of the classics is now somewhat broken. Dur-
ing the Victorian era all the older schools developed
" modern sides,77 and a number of new schools were
founded, which gave considerable attention to modern
languages, mathematics, science, English, and history
from the start. The independence of the grammar and
public schools from the regulations of the Board of
Education also enables them to experiment with innova-
tions and various progressive movements. Similar schools